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THE POETRY OF MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS 

Mr. Stephen Phillips is a poet as typically English as Tenny- 
son. You will not find, of course, the English countryside in 
his poems as you find it in Tennyson's, nor much of his coun- 
try's myth or history; but you will find, though expressed in 
terms of a nature more vehement, a moral and intellectual out- 
look that represents the Puritan townsman as certainly as 
Tennyson's represents the Anglican country clergyman in 
whom the Puritan is still uppermost. 

Puritanism, in one phase or another, is in all the line from 
which Mr. Phillips descends. Spenser, whom "the perilous 
rich world" lured as it lures Mr. Phillips, destroyed the 
"bowers of bliss" with a savagery as holy as was General 
Monk's in ruining the rich beauty of abbeys. Milton is to all 
the world the typical Puritan poet. Gray, too, had the Puritan 
restraint; and Wordsworth, passionate though he was, smoth- 
ered the fire that was in him as though it was of Hell, and be- 
came the surest bringer of peace to a restless age. Tennyson, 
in youth falling into waking trance, like that of certain Round- 
head clergy, and life-through brooding and moody as so many 
of them were, was recognized by Carlyle as a fellow Puritan as 
much for his personal qualities as by the Puritan spirit in his 
poetry ; and Arnold and Mr. William Watson, though our day 
of doubt brought them to question the Puritan faith, remain 
faithful to the Puritan point of view to which they were born. 

Mr. Phillips, to judge from his writings, still holds to the 
Puritan faith in a God who will permit His followers to "rise 
only through pain into His paradise." He is Puritan, too, in 
his preoccupation with the world to come, and Miltonic, if not 
Puritan, in his great concern with the pomps of this world ; 
which, Puritan-like, he finds ephemeral things, almost unreal in 
their brevity, but all too dear to the hearts of men. It was 
perhaps from the Greek in him that Milton derived his intense 
interest in the shows of life. There was in him, we all accept, 
that blending of Hebraism and Hellenism that Matthew Arnold 
pointed out. That blending there has always been in differing 
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proportions of one and the other, in all Englishmen of the old 
University training. I have often wondered why it was that an 
English classical education seems always to aid and abet Puri- 
tanism. The English poets without University training are cer- 
tainly less Puritan. There is in many such nothing Puritan at 
all — witness Keats and Browning and Henley and Mr. Yeats. 
I sometimes think that by bringing home to the student the 
sense of how vivid and bright and beloved was life to the 
Greeks, a knowledge of the Greek classics makes more terrible 
the contrast between happiness here and eternal damnation 
hereafter. And if it be objected that Mr. Phillips's short stay 
at Cambridge precludes his being much of a Grecian, I can only 
refer to how many of his poems are concerned with Greek myth 
and how many qualities of his style show classical influence. 

It is the preoccupation of Mr. Phillips with the world beyond 
the grave that reveals most clearly his Puritanism. This is no 
new interest of his come to him, as it must come to all of us 
with advancing years, but one that has been with him since boy- 
hood; two of his four poems in "Primavera" (Oxford 1890), pub- 
lished when he was twenty-two, are filled with wonder of the 
afterworld. "Christ in Hades," which in 1896 brought him his 
recognition, is a vision into the future from a Greek standpoint; 
and in ' ' Faust, "his last work, the curtain falls on a world halfway 
to heaven. "Herod" alone of the plays opens up no vistas into 
the hereafter. In "Paolo and Francesca," the lovers, forefeeling 
their doom, contemplate centuries of torture together in Hell ; 
in "Ulysses" the hero descends into Hell; in "The Sin of David" 
and in "Nero," spirits of the slain return to wreak vengeance on 
their still living assassins ; and even Iole, in her first bloom and 
wildly eager for life and love, finds sweetness in the call of 
death. 

Of fifty poems of Mr. Phillips, the total body of his non- 
dramatic verse, seventeen are either of the world of spirits or 
have to do with the return of the dead to this world, or are con- 
templations of death. Sometimes in these poems the reference 
to death seems, at first reading, vague, but once you realize that 
Mr. Phillips's attitude is somewhat that of the Swedenborgian, 
who feels that the dead are always present, his meaning will 
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become clear enough. And if you keep this belief of his in 
mind it clears up certain passages in other classes of his poems. 
When offhand, you think of his poems other than those in- 
spired by death, you think first of those on Greek myth and 
then of those on modern city life, and then perhaps of those 
that reveal his faith — his religious poems, if you may so call 
them. This last-named group are essentially nearly allied to 
the poems that have to do with his dream of the world beyond 
death — his spiritualistic poems, I would call them, if that word 
had not so technical a meaning in America; but you will as 
surely' find his all-important topic in these other two groups. 
Death in life is the subject of "The Woman with the Dead Soul," 
the poem which, by its position at the forefront of the "Poems" 
of 1897, Mr. Phillips evidently then considered the most import- 
ant of all in the volume. In one of his four long poems of 
classic story, "Marpessa," the girl beloved by Appollo rejects the 
immortality proffered by the god largely because of her curi- 
osity as to life after death. It is no exaggeration to say that 
fully half of the poetry of Mr. Phillips is inspired by thoughts 
of death. 

Some day or other we may have these poems on death ar- 
ranged by Mr. Phillips each in its place in a sequence. In the 
now defunct Literature (February 26th, 1898), there appeared 
this apparently inspired statement: "Looking to the future, 
Mr. Phillips has in view a long poem intended to give a spiritual 
setting to his London or modern stories. The completion of 
this design is likely to take many years; the modern stories will 
be continued separately, and eventually woven with a spiritual 
setting into a complete poem. The main idea, uniting the whole 
work, is found in the return of a dead woman to the earth, where 
it is her punishment to follow and watch all kinds of suffering 
and heroism, and thus learn the lesson she never learnt when 
alive — of love and sympathy. The poem will close with a note 
of hope." A year later Mr. Phillips contributed to the Dome 
(London, February, 1899), under the title "A Field for Modern 
Verse, ' ' an article that induces one to accept as trustworthy the 
declaration of Literature, and that reveals what is his concep- 
tion of futurity: "The general picture of a world beyond the 
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grave, would seem at first sight to be not far removed from the 
scheme of Dante. In communications made through trance, or 
by the governed hand, we are again permitted to view realms of 
darkness, of ice, of twilight, of glory. But there is this essen- 
tial and transcendent difference between the mediaeval and the 
modern conception — that whereas Dante imagined a definite 
place of darkness, of fire, or beauty, to which the soul repaired, 
we are now shown that the soul creates its own atmosphere, en- 
vironment and scenery. The grandeur and truth of this idea is 
at once apparent ; for where a soul is living in night, he is re- 
siding in a darkness emitted from himself, his only proper and 
possible atmosphere ; or where a spirit is starving 'in thrilling 
regions of thick-ribbed ice, ' we are now given to see that his 
wintry selfishness has naturally frozen a world about him, in 
which he inevitably exists. Amid dazzling bergs and brilliant 
snows repines the self-wrapped king or statesman, for his in- 
tellect has reduced the world to a December bareness. So is 
the lecher or the drunkard the author of his own night ; the 
murderer or the fanatic the kindler of his own flame. Can any 
bound be set to the influence of mind over what we call matter ? 
Here, at least, is a conception capable of infinite variety of 
treatment, with all the fascination of scientific truth. We are 
even shown whole cities built again on the void, house by house, 
room by room, by the furious act of the inhabitants, who after 
death transported into space the 'scenery of their sins.' An- 
other fixed characteristic of the picture presented to us is the 
continuity of existence ; that the madman is no less mad from 
the fact that he has died, but raves on there as here ; that the 
adulterer still sighs; that the drunkard haunts the familiar 
tavern, and, incapable of physical gratification, seeks a borrowed 
delight in urging to excess those who are still in the body. 
Death there is no sudden change, but the spirit divested of the 
corruptible is, in the most tremendous sense, himself at last. 
Behind and above all these phenomena is the central idea of 
evolution, a process inevitable in every case, full of pain and 
difficulty, which may be delayed by the individual for centuries 
of time. In a grander and nobler sense are interpreted the 
words of Virgil : 
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' Fact lis descensus Aver no, 
Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hie labor, hoc opus est.' 1 

"The darker side of the conception has been mainly glanced 
at, for the reason that this is nearer to us, and grips the imagin- 
ation more swiftly; but, applying the law of evolution to this 
new Hell and Purgatory, it will be seen that the possibilities of 
bliss exceed all that we can conjecture. We watch the human 
spirit by his own will emerging from a self-created night to a 
self-created Elysium ; the surroundings and atmosphere of his 
soul continually changing and corresponding to the soul itself, 
and so an eternal progress upward from beauty to beauty, 
splendor to splendor, bliss to bliss. To those who object that 
such a meditation as is here hinted at has no present interest, 
and brings no newer gleam into the life we are now leading, 
I would reply that such a conception illumines this present 
existence to a degree hitherto unconceived. For just as astron- 
omy has taught us that our star, so far from being the centre 
of creation, is but a drop of light in an abyss, so this spiritual 
knowledge reminds us that this life is but a passing phase in 
an uninterrupted and everlasting existence. Here at least, 
tentatively stated, is a subject for poetic art, both novel and 
profoundly significant." 

There were naturally several poets who at once pointed out 
that Mr. Phillips's "new field" was in no sense virgin soil but al- 
ready well tilled, not only by poets of old time but by poets the 
contemporaries of Mr. Phillips. It showed that he must either 
not have read Mr. George W. Russell ("A. E.") at all, or mis- 
read him. What newness there is in the conception of Mr. 
Phillips is in its singularly definite character, his imagining the 
hereafter is so like our own world. Mr. Phillips is as earthy 
in this dream of his as in all his writing, and for this very 
earthiness his sequence when accomplished may make the 
greater appeal. Yet I feel that however interesting as prophecy 
or speculation the spiritual poems of such a sequence may be, 
they cannot come so closely home as those that deal with the 
common human passions in their course this side the grave. 
"Cities of Hell," one that will surely be included in the sequence, 
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leaves me cold, unagitated ; but I never read "The Wife," which, 
as a study of modern London life, will also find place here, with- 
out response, physical as well as mental, to its anguish. After 
all, to most modern men what life after death may be is un- 
imaginable, and I cannot see how he can move so profoundly 
with his guesses at futurity as in those poems of his that up to 
this time we have called elegiac. An elegiac poet of power he 
most certainly is, with a bitter sense of the quick-fading bloom 
of youth, of the brevity of all good things, of the menace of the 
grave, and when he writes of these things he grips our atten- 
tion. "Christ in Hades" makes its effect, aside from that won 
by the new music of its verse, by the pathos of its dead, who so 
long for the sweet little things of life, and who in the darkness 
are so eager for the sun. The cry of the poem that rings always 
in your ears is "How good it is to live even at the worst." 
The indifference to life of the woman in "The Woman with the 
Dead Soul" is what constitutes its horror. 

Mr. Phillips feels to the full what the Puritan calls the 
"carnal things." He has felt the "sweetness of the world 
edged like a sword;" he loves "to smell Earth in the rain;" he 
would know "the bright glory of after-battle wine;" he is sym- 
pathetic to those who fall victims to "the baited sweetness and 
the honeyed wrong ;' ' — for all his interest in spiritual things 
he is a poet of the weakness of the flesh. It is his plays rather 
than his lyrics that force home this conviction. Few of the 
lyrics, in fact, are lyrics of passion; "By the Sea" almost alone 
having this note dominant, and here passion does not excite, 
but quiets. There are other love poems among the lyrics, but 
they are of love for "a girl that's dead." This infrequency of 
passion in the lyrics seems strange when the many passages in 
the plays that are love-lyrics are recalled, and all the more 
strange when passion is realized to be the very basis of most of 
the plays. Passion breaking all restraint, even that of brotherly 
honor, is the keynote of "Paolo and Francesca;" baffled passion 
that results in madness the theme of "Herod ;" and again in "The 
Sin of David" passion overthrows honor, a soldier's honor as a 
soldier. In "Faust" passion is vulgarized, I hope not by Mr. 
Phillips, but it is hardly fair to impute the vulgarization to his 
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collaborator, Mr. Comyns Carr; for sometimes in the plays ex- 
clusively Mr. Phillips's, where there is not, in the character 
speaking, the intensity of a great nature to uplift passion, Mr. 
Phillips is downright brutal in his way of putting matters of 
this kind — for instance, in the soldier's scene in "Paolo and 
Francesca." There is less passion in "Nero" and "Ulysses" 
than in the other plays, although Mr. Phillips reaches his utmost 
voluptuousness in the latter play, in the parting from Calypso ; 
and although the wanton in Agrippina breaks out at times. 

There is weakness as well as strength in Mr. Phillips's hand- 
ling of love, something over-saccarine as well as something su- 
premely noble. His lovers' dialogue always bring to mind the 
duets of tenor and soprano in Gounod's love-music. This asso- 
ciation forced itself on me long before I read of his working on 
the Faust story, in his version of which, rather curiously, there 
is less of the operatic note than in his earlier plays. It may be 
that the possibilities the plays suggest of ornate staging ; and 
their situations that seem to be suited to ballets have something 
to do with this association; but whatever the cause, there has al- 
ways been to me, even in his best plays, some suggestion of the 
libretto. This, of course, is not in any way due to the lines, 
except in so far as their quality inevitably suggests a tenor 
voice pleading love. Oftentimes such lines ring out with 
exalted feeling, as in that passage in "Ulysses," in which love 
and the call of home combine in irresistible beauty and power: 

Ah, God ! that I might see, 
Gaunt Ithaca stand up out of the surge, 
Yon lashed and streaming rocks, and sobbing crags, 
The screaming gull and the wild flying cloud : 
To see far off the smoke of my own hearth, 
To smell far out the glebe of my own farms, 
To spring alive upon her precipices, 
And hurl the singing spear into the air; 
To scoop the mountain torrent in my hand, 
And plunge into the midnight of her pines ; 
To look into the eyes of her who bore me, 
And clasp his knees who 'gat me in his joy: 
Prove if my son be like my dreams of him. 
We two have played and tossed each other words ; 
Goddess and mortal we have met and kissed. 
Now am I mad for silence and for tears, 
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For the earthly voice that breaks at earthly ills, 
The mortal hands that make and smooth the bed. 
I am an-hungered for that human heart, 
That bosom a sweet hive of memories — 
There, there to lay my head before I die, 
There, there to be, there only, there at last. 

Here what Mr. Meredith names "the strong human call" is 
heard, and it is again and again in all his poems inspired by 
children. Lucrezia's longing for the child that never came is 
the most memorable soliloquy of his plays; the death of the 
child of Lisle and Miriam in "The Sin of David" is almost in- 
tolerable in its pathos; and even the subdued feeling of "A 
Gleam," a poem profoundly true in every detail in its joy in the 
living child and its pained recollection of the dead, comes home 
with all the force of a personal experience to any father and 
mother. 

"Marpessa," poem on Greek myth, as it is externally, is of our 

own world in its feeling, a beautiful statement of what sweet 

earthly things man and woman can enjoy together from youth 

until old age. "Endymion," with more Greek feeling in it, has, 

too, a sweet earthliness about many of its passages, notably 

about that in which Selene laments her separation from 

Endymion : 

I had so yearned for joy ; and to be loved 
A little, if only such a simple love 
As hath a gleaner's wife in evening hour — 
Kind hands, a still and sweet anxiety, 
Brave, prudent talk about the coming day. 

In "Orestes," too, the story is humanized and the son's murder 
of his mother realized dramatically. In the narrative episodes 
of English legend and history, "Lancelot and Guinevere" and 
"The Quest of Edith," Mr. Phillips makes us feel and see the 
situation. "The Quest of Edith" is one of his very best poems, 
executed in a manner worthy the high subject it imagines. It has 
"the grand style" and "large accent." Too often his narrative 
poems are weak dramatically in just the fashion in which his 
plays are weak dramatically — that is in that he makes his char- 
acters speak from a standpoint they never would have taken. 
Endymion' s address to Selene beginning "O mystic Brilliance" 
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is as unlikely to the simple shepherd as Francesca's first words 
to Giovanni. Endymion could not have thought out such a dec- 
laration as "To be alive I deemed a lavish gift," and Francesca 
could not have realized that in her days up to this time she 
had but "as through glass" viewed "the windy world." 

Where Mr. Phillips is strong in these plays is in the situa- 
tions, which are imagined not only with a sure knowledge of 
stage effect but really finely. Reading "The Quest of Edith" 
you can see that field of Hastings with its "lifeless armies under 
cloudy moon," as you can see "the tall dead drooping around 
Christ" — "like to trees motionless in an ecstasy of rain," in 
"Christ in Hades;" and you can see the memorable situations 
in all of the plays — Giovanni halting at the curtains, bloody- 
handed; Herod, ■ in rags and alone, tranced by Mariamne's 
body in the hall that had known all his pomp and power; 
Ulysses drawing on the men that through years had insulted 
his wife, the bow that none but he could draw; Sir Herbert 
Lisle's careless death sentence of the soldier for a crime so like 
the one we feel that he must soon commit; Nero's exultant 
madness as he sees in burning Rome an expiation for his mur- 
der of his mother. 

Outside of these topics of the world beyond the grave and of 
the pomps and passions of life this side the grave, Mr. Phillips 
has written a few occasional poems on affairs of national and in- 
ternational importance; a few poems on his own art of poetry; 
and, as I have said before, some poems that embody his faith. 
These religious poems seem to me to reveal a closeness of ad- 
herence to orthodoxy that is rare among the Protestant-born 
poets of our day. It may be that in these poems Mr. Phillips 
is using the old symbols of faith merely as symbols of some per- 
sonal belief, but I think it more likely that he holds to Church 
as to State as the national inheritance of a Puritan Anglican. 
No poem of his can be taken as a credo, but you can learn more 
of what he holds to from "Grief and God," than from any one 
poem. His best occasional poem is the second on Dreyfus, 
"Thy vengeance, God of old, upon the Gaul;" a notable achieve- 
ment of a nearly allied kind is his elegy on Gladstone, of whom 
he says, 
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Thou gav'st to party strife the epic note, 
And to debate the thunder of the Lord ; 
To meanest issues fire of the Most High. 

An occasional poem of a different nature is his "Midnight — 
31st of December, 1900," a poem of retrospect of what the cen- 
tury just closed had brought and of prophecy of what the cen- 
tury to come will bring. The manner of this poem is a curious 
combination of Mr. Swinburne and Walt Whitman. It is too 
much of a catalogue and too labored to be really fine, wide as it 
its sweep, and it cannot for a moment stand comparison with 
the great ode of Francis Thompson to the Nineteenth Century. 

There is more about poetry in "Nero" than in his several short 
poems that consider poetry, though much that he says in the 
play is satiric or half-satiric, descending in one place even to a 
clumsy witticism at the expense of those who criticized his 
dramas. In fact every attempt of Mr. Phillips at humor is un- 
fortunate, from the elephantine prologue to "Ulysses" down to 
the poor passages between the revellers in "Faust. ' ' In this re- 
spect, too, Mr. Phillips is Puritan. When he speaks seriously 
of his art, he can speak nobly, as in "A Poet's Prayer." A per- 
sonal application of this poem to Mr. Phillips is possible, and if 
he does speak of himself, the poem gathers pathos, in its state- 
ment that he feels he is losing his poetical power. I take him 
to be speaking of himself, not only judging from this poem, but 
from the lesser powers in his later non-dramatic poetry and the 
downright fiacso of "Faust". In "A Poet's Prayer" he owns 
that he holds poetry as a something "more than sight;" that in 
the joy of creation he has been "rapt in hurry to the stars" and 
known the "freedom of the skies." 

It was as an elegiac poet that Mr. Phillips came before the 
public in 1896, with "Christ in Hades;" and although it is as a 
dramatic poet that he has won his wider recognition, and a popu- 
larity greater than that of any other living English poet of our 
day save Mr. Kipling, we must not forget he had appealed be- 
fore he was known at all as a dramatist. It was by his new 
treatment of Greek myth, his retelling of old stories dear to all 
Englishmen of the old University training, that he won a place 
among the younger poets ; by that and by the new music of his 
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blank verse. His poems disclosed few new thoughts, few new 
symbols to refresh old thoughts in retelling them, but he spoke 
with this new music of blank verse of things familiar and be- 
loved. His point of view, like the point of view of Burns and 
Byron, was about that of the average man ; there was no strange- 
ness of thought or word to alienate the plain man who craves 
plain speech. So he appealed to lovers of literature who were 
not lovers of poetry. And to lovers of poetry this common 
viewpoint and directness was, of course, no bar, and his blank 
verse that lilts like a song a new joy. In his narrative and dra- 
matic verse, both, he is concerned with problems common to all 
and easily and quickly comprehended by all. Such poetry 
makes a direct appeal ; to use a word he uses again and again, it 
is "burning" in its putting of the primal emotions, full of the 
cries of love and hate and lust of power, with that undertone of 
regret for the passing of all good things that has been from the 
beginning the burden of poetry. All of us, like Mariamne, are 
mad to enjoy "The colour and the bloom and the music of life;" 
all of us, like Laomedon, have cried out "There is no justice in 
the hollow heaven;" all of us have shrunk with Ulysses at the 
thought of death that grips the "heart with gradual cold." 

That Mr. Phillips cannot write well in any meter save the 
pentameter, and that he writes best in the unrhymed penta- 
meter, has not lessened his reputation, since he has the secret of 
how to make blank verse sing as no other English poet has 
made it sing. Alliteration, assonance, stanzaic structure, and 
even remote rhyme, have something to do with his verse's 
charm, at its greatest, as I have said, in the lyrical soliloquies 
of narratives and plays. The dramatic moment, at which such 
outpourings leap from their speakers, deepens their appeal, 
though their essential humanity would, in almost any context, 
touch to the quick. We have all wavered between duty and de- 
sire as does Paolo, or grown almost wild with the weariness of 
monotony as does Miriam ; we have all seen the tragedy of 
Poppaea, the tragedy of fading bloom, or have heard the lament 
for youth un en joyed from such as Faust. 

That Mr. Phillips's limitations are many is undeniably true. 
He has not much originality of imagination ; his range of inter- 
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ests is narrow; and he is very apt to descend to rhetorical 
declamation when his inspiration drags ; but that at his best he 
writes all but greatly, is just as undeniably true. 

If you judge Mr. Phillips as a playwright rather than as a 
poet, your praise is in danger of running into superlatives. Full 
of fine lines and fine passages as his plays are, when you con- 
sider them as drama only, you will rate them higher than ever 
for this beautiful poetry. You will not so rate them absolutely, 
of course, but comparatively. It is as true to say that they are 
the finest verse-drama in English in a hundred years as it is to 
say that they do not contain the finest poetry written in English 
within that time. Other than the plays of Mr. Phillips, only the 
"Becket" of Tennyson among verse-dramas since Byron's day 
that may be seriously considered as poetry, has had a really suc- 
cessful run; and even the most rock-ribbed Tennysonians will 
hardly claim that "Becket" has as much poetry in it as any of Mr. 
Phillips' plays up to "Faust." There may be plays in verse 
written in the nineteenth century that are better poetry than the 
poetry of Mr. Phillips's plays, but if there are such that have 
been tested on the stage I have in a somewhat careful study of 
this century's plays not come across them; and if they have not 
been so tested, I cannot, from my point of view, consider them 
as drama, but only as a kind of poetry. Mr. Phillips has writ- 
ten plays that are poetry, and that will play, something that 
Browning strove to do and could not, and Tennyson (save in 
"Becket"), and Mr. Swinburne. To succeed where these mas- 
ters have failed is, I submit, to have achieved greatly. 

Mr. Phillips has succeeded, I believe, because to real power of 
dramatic situation and real eloquence of dialogue he adds that 
without which no dramatist, either in prose or verse, may suc- 
ceed — knowledge of the stage. This he acquired in his six 
years (1886- 1892) spent as an actor with the Frank Benson Com- 
pany. Though he still plays now and then — not in his own 
plays — he never acquired much of a reputation as an actor, but 
he has learned the stage as has no other English poet of modern 
times. Browning attempted to learn stage conditions under 
Macready's tutelage, and he did learn something of them. His 
second play, "The Blot on the Scutcheon," is more possible of 
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performance than "Strafford." Tennyson's great success, 
"Becket," was his third play, but written before even "The 
Falcon" had been tried on the board. "Becket," when it 
was produced in 1893, triumphed; but, a one part-play, it 
triumphed only through Sir Henry Irving's creation of the 
Cardinal and after virtual adaptation by that master of strange 
art. Mr. Swinburne's plays, rare as is the poetry of "Atlanta," 
and stupendous as is the sheer creative force of "Both well," are 
all as distinctly closet drama as the forgotten plays of Sir Henry 
Taylor and Sir Aubrey de Vere. 

To find precedents for Mr. Phillips's success it is necessary to 
go back to Macready's playwrights, Sheridan Knowles, Talfourd 
and Bulwer, and to Dr. Marston and Tom Taylor and Wills, 
who almost alone of English playwrights after Macready's time 
could attract through verse plays. Taylor, for all his effort, 
was little better than a hack, and Wills, his real interest in his 
painting, fell short of poerty; Dr. Marston, the belief of his day 
to the contrary as to "The Patrician's Daughter" notwithstand- 
ing, was more poet in intention than in realization. "Virginius" 
and "Richelieu" are still alive, but he would be a hardy man 
who called either Knowles or Bulwer a poet. Talfourd 's first 
play is revived now and again, but more people know of Ion 
as the first name of gentlemen of three-score, given them by 
stage-thrilled mothers whose daughters called their daughters 
Camille. 

The decadence of these reputations should make the critic 
chary of prophecy as to the future of Mr. Phillips's plays. 
Lamb in a sonnet on "Virginius" speaks of a scene of Knowles as 
"second only to his [Shakespeare's] in the clean Passes of 
Pathos;" and Hazlitt in " All the Year Round" is only less com- 
plimentary. Friendship must account for some of this enthusi- 
asm, but the opinions were expressed over signatures — the critics 
knew that they would be held responsible for what they said. 
It must be remembered, too, that "Virginius" and "Ion" and 
"Richelieu" were finely presented by Macready, that without 
such presentation they might have had difficulty in winning their 
way into favor; as, so too, might have had "Paolo and Francesca" 
without the assistance of Sir George Alexander and Sir Henry 
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Irving; and "Herod," "Ulysses" and "Nero," without the as- 
sistance of Mr. Tree. 

It may seem preposterous to the more excited admirers of Mr. 
Phillips to compare him to these writers ; but, admitting that he 
is a poet and they poetasters — a large admission — comparison 
may well be made. Knowles, an actor, furnishes the fairest 
parallel. His plays Macready worked over, as he did those of 
the laymen, Talf ourd and Bulwer ; and Mr. Tree has had a part 
in the scenario of at least one of Mr. Phillips's plays, "Ulysses." 
It would seem that no successful play can be entirely the work 
of one man. Knowles had the knack of selecting effective 
situations, a knack that has been a large element in Mr. Phillips's 
success. It is, as I have said, in situation, in construction, 
rather than in characterization, that Mr. Phillips is strongest. 
He has seldom given his characters personality. The reader 
knows the type of man to which Giovanni belongs, but he can- 
not conjure him up in the flesh. So it is with Paolo and Fran- 
cesca, Herod and Mariamne, Sir Herbert Lisle and Miriam; 
and this though Mr. Phillips had to build on the public's knowl- 
edge from nursery days of most of these characters. Scott, a 
century ago, realized the danger of making a historical character 
a hero, generally putting a character of his own invention in the 
leading role. He knew the reader would know something of 
the historical man and question liberties taken with him in the 
story. But starting with a known man has compensating 
strength. Not only does the writer have the readier sympathy 
that is always accorded to what is commonly known, but he does 
not have to describe fully the character, he has only to recall 
him to the reader. The great artist creates in giving such a 
character personality. 

Paolo and Francesca, even after you have seen them on the 
stage, do not possess strong individuality. Both Mr. Phillips 
presents as types, as the fated lovers of old romance. Herod is 
the tyrant glorying in power and rich dreams, a Tamurlaine-like 
emperor, and not the only character of Mr. Phillips's plays that 
shows kinship to Marlowe and the Elizabethan tragedy of blood. 
Lucrezia, the bitter, barren woman, jealous of Francesca be- 
cause she will know the mother-love denied to her and wakened 
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to mother-love for Francesca too late to save the girl she has be- 
trayed, is amost a personality. Personalities, in a way, too, 
are Nero and Agrippina, decadents both. Ulysses has a good 
deal of body, but in delineating him Mr. Phillips departs so far 
from the Ulysses of the Odyssey that the reader or onlooker be- 
comes confused in trying to adjust this new Ulysses with his 
memory of Homer's hero. Often, too, these type characters 
are over-emphatic, but that again does not lessen their theat- 
rical impressiveness and adds to the fatness of the parts from the 
actor's standpoint. Mr. Phillips knows well how to make good 
parts, and to make but few of them, so the play may be the 
more easily cast. 

Mr. Phillips often makes his characters poetize about their 
situation rather than speak true dramatic speech, or utter such 
sentiments as such people so situated would inevitably utter. 
There is more of this poetizing, much of it in telling lyric 
poetry, in "Paolo and Francesca" than in any other play. This, 
together with the dramatic speech that is poetry, makes the 
first drama the most poetic, if not the most dramatic of them 
all. There is a good deal of poetizing, and in crucial situations, 
such as that of the child's death in "The Sin of David," and 
more poetizing in "Ulysses," and a little of the decorative kind 
even in "Herod" and "Nero." Its presence in "Ulysses" can be 
readily accounted for through the influence of the play's source. 
Even one trained by practice as Mr. Phillips to throw aside 
everything that is non-essential in play-making, cannot in 
dramatization cut all the epic qualities out of an epic. When 
the playwright comes of a family, as does Mr. Phillips, to whom 
the old culture of Greek and Latin is almost sacred, and is 
bound by relationship to poets, as is Mr. Phillips to Words- 
worth, it is impossible to cut out every decoration or "lyrical 
interbreathing" that does not make for the furtherance of the 
action. The ancients did not do so, nor the Elizabethans. 
Moreover, Mr. Phillips loves lyrical and decorative poetry and 
knows how effective in itself on the stage is well rendered elo- 
quence of any kind. The temptation and precedents are mani- 
fold and Mr. Phillips has succumbed.' Your prose playwright 
in realistic plays has not the same temptation, but even Mr. 
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Pinero, who was actor before he was playwright, falls into like 
practice with the impossible brilliancy of filed thought in his 
repartees. 

Though "The Sin of David" is one of his latter plays, Mr. 
Phillips may have fallen into poetizing here from not having his 
eye all the time on the stage as he was making the final version of 
the play. It was to tell the story of Uriah, the Hittite, but the 
Censor forbade the sacred characters and background. Mr. 
Phillips changed Uriah and David to Cromwellian commanders. 
Deprived of the appeal expected through Biblical scenes the 
play has not been performed. It was announced in London by 
Mr. Irving and Miss Constance Collier, but it has yet to be 
played. 

"Herod" and "Nero," the two plays that have had long runs, are 
those in which the blank verse is most consistently speech, but 
when it gains this advantage it is not always poetry. "Herod" 
continued to be played for three months after its premier on 
October 31, 1900, and "Nero" ran with brief interruptions from 
January 25 to May 19, 1906. The mere mention of the stories 
in these four plays brings to mind the intense dramatic quality 
of the theme underlying each. The mutual struggle of the 
brothers to avoid injuring each other through their love for 
Francesca, and that poor child's struggle between compelling 
love and duty; Herod's losing of his wife's love, dearer to him 
than his own soul, at the moment he has gained the world — the 
alliance with Rome; Ulysses' years of suffering and final re- 
venge on the suitors; the retribution that comes to the superior 
officer sending his subordinate, the husband of his beloved, to 
certain death, that he may win the wife ; and the terrible fulfill- 
ment of the prophecy that "Nero shall reign, but he shall kill 
his mother. ' ' Picturesque scenes rise before us — arrased rooms 
in a mediaeval castle ; Judean towers; "gaunt Ithaca" standing 
"up out of the surge;" a manorhouse in the fen country of 
Puritan England ; and Rome of the first century. 

It was, of course, his experience of the stage that taught him 

how to choose backgrounds that heighten the effectiveness of 

the play's action; and it was perhaps his experience in the 

Shakespearean tragedies that taught him to avoid the inevitably 

6 
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contrast that use of Shakespearean blank verse would have en- 
tailed. By building up a dramatic blank verse on Milton's 
verse he at once. attracts attention by this most obvious differ- 
ence between his plays and those of the many of his neighbors 
who continue to write plays in the Elizabethan tradition. 

We may quarrel with this or that in the plays of Mr. Phillips, 
we may think that they do not point the way that others can 
follow; but we must realize their importance in refuting the oft- 
repeated declaration that no poetical plays but Shakespeare's 
will be tolerated on the modern stage. Two of the plays of Mr. 
Phillips have even been put on tour in America, "Ulysses" and 
"Paolo and Francesca," the one by Mr. Tyrone Power in 1904 
and the other by Mr. Henry Irving in 1906. As both were pre- 
sented without the elaborate scenic accessories used by Mr. Tree 
and Sir George Alexander in London, we have had, in one way, a 
fairer chance to judge of their sheer dramatic qualities than 
have the English audiences. But, on the other hand, both were so 
poorly acted, save in a few parts, that their possibilities were far 
from realized. Mr. Power as Ulysses was able to sustain the 
part, and Mr. Fuller Mellish was Eumaaus, but the play dragged 
woefully. Mr. Irving, with something of his father's authority, 
carried through a performance of "Paolo and Francesca" that 
was, save in his and Lucrezia's part, colorless ; but even under this 
handicap, and with the greater one that not one of the actors 
knew how to read blank verse, the play was beautiful and up- 
lifting, proving its innate power. 

If it be said, as it has been said by some, that Mr. Phillips 
has failed on the stage in America, let it be repeated that we 
have seen here neither "Herod" nor "Nero," the two plays with 
which Mr. Tree has made so great successes at His Majesty's 
Theatre in London. The critics there, while differing much as 
to the plays' dramatic qualities, were almost one in admitting 
they were profoundly impressive. It is true, then, in England 
at least, that Mr. Phillips has succeeded with blank verse plays. 
Such success is enough of a boon from a man to his generation. 
Mr. Phillips as poet-playwright has won artistic and commercial 
success on the boards, and by so doing has heartened our whole 
generation of poets. It will teach them, too, as well as stimu- 
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late them ; teach them that they must study modern stage con- 
ditions if they would succeed in the theatre as it is to-day. If 
it drives them to become actors, so much the better. There is 
more than one way, possibly, to bring back literature to the 
stage. Mr. Yeats would train up an audience to appreciate 
drama written with the high seriousness of Greek tragedy or the 
miracle plays, an audience that will still care for absorbing 
passion, the very basis of drama, but that will care more for 
poetry beautifully spoken than for acting, and more for acting 
than for scenery. That is the nobler hope. Meanwhile Mr. 
Phillips' achievement in charming a public that cares little for 
poetry, with poetical plays cast in the mould of the successful 
contemporary melodrama, keeps alive the knowledge that the 
day is not past for the writing of poetical drama, the greatest 
of all drama. 

Cornelius Weygandt. 
The University of Pennsylvania. 



